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Dec. 7, 2017 


By Talia Perrea 
Staff Writer 


For the past four years, Drew Beck- 
with, a senior and townhouse presi- 
dent at St. Michael’s College, has been 
staring at the 300s field, seeing a world 
of possibility. 

Each year, when the 300s field 
floods, Beckwith saw an opportunity 
to do something for the community. 
“You always see people skating like, 
come spring time, or just when we get 
freeze or thaws,” said Beckwith, who 
dreamed up a plan for an ice rink in the 
field. 

Beckwith had to go through a 
lengthy process before he could start 
the construction on the rink. First, he 
had to get approval from Student Life, 
the head of Student Activities, and 
the Student Association, before any- 
thing could be started. “Never giving 
up, kept pushing for it, and carrying 
around a giant whiteboard to help plan 
things out,” Beckwith said, describing 
what he needed to do. 

“The major part of the funding came 
from the Student Association program- 
ming budget that is managed by the 
Secretaries of Programming Anika Bieg 
and MK Costello,” said Kerri Leach, 
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Bringing an ice rink to the 300s field 


the Assistant Dean of Students/ Direc- 
tor of Student Activities at the college. 
“Also, Drew received a gift of $400 
from a donor. In total the rink has cost 
about $3,000.” 

Beckwith had plenty of help from : 
his friends and volunteers from the 
300s. He also had help from campus ar- 
chitect Jim Farrington and Joel Ribout 
from the college maintenance depart- 
ment. 

The rink is located in front of town- 
house 337 on the 300s field, and will be 
surrounded by a snow fence. Beckwith 
also plans to have lights put up, so 
skating can take place during all hours. 

Margaret DiMasi, a residence 
director at the college, has donated 
ice skates, hockey pucks, and hockey 
sticks. Ice skates will be limited so stu- 
dents will need to bring their own. 

Although many students are excited 
about the idea of an ice rink on cam- 
pus, some students question the proj- 
ect. Josh Dionne, Secretary of the class 
of 2020, said, “I think it is unnecessary 
and a waste of funds. A lot of the talk 
that had been put through about mak- 
ing the ice rink put a lot of strain on 
the facility for grounds keeping. They 
really didn’t have the proper means to 
set up and have an organized schedule 


The perimiter of the rink is up and waiting for the winter weather to bring a layer of ice. 
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for it.” 

Despite his concerns the ice rink was 
approved by the Student Association. 

Beckwith is hoping to get the rink 
open before Christmas break, when 
the hockey team can enjoy it during 
winter break. At this point it’s weath- 
er dependent on when the rink will 
open. Physical Plant will be leveling 
the ground this week, and then Beck- 
with and his crew will lay down the 
poly wrap. The final step will be Chief 
Erik Haversang and the SMC Fire and 
Rescue team coming with a truck to fill 
the rink in layers. 

The ice skating schedule has yet 
to be established, but Beckwith said, 
“{Information will be posted] on class 
pages, and we'll probably get a mass 
email going for everyone who wants to 
participate.” 

The ice skating rink will either be 
handed off to the hockey team, or the 
town house president, but Beckwith 
said he hopes it will continue for years 
to come. 

“Instead of looking at two feet of 
snow in the threes field, we'll be able to 
skate,” said Beckwith. “It'll be good for 
the community.”@ 
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Safety on the ice 


By Connor Richardson 
_ Staff Writer 


Two winters ago, Meg Murra} 
‘18 headed back to her dorm late 
at night with an icy path a ahea 
her. 

“I was stepping from the 
walk down to the ground, ex ox 
I didn’t step, I slipped,” Murra 
said, “I just remember waking ' 
in the middle of the road.” 





not uncommon. According to the 
Canadian Institute for Heal! 
formation, in the nearby n 
Province of Quebec, there wi 
reported 3,780 ice related hospi 
izations between 2013 and 201 

With plans for a new outd: 
ice skating rink for St. Micha 
next semester, — isat 
priority. 





St. Michael’s nok lok sug- 
gests skaters bring along a helms 
and a thick pair of gloves befo 
getting ontheice. 

“What you should make : 
you do is get your hands down 
first and brace yourself with your 
elbows bent.” DiGiulian sai 
“You need to do all you can 
protect your face and head. » 

Bob L’Ecuyer, manager of the 
C. Douglas Cairns Arena, home 
of the St. Michael's hockey team, 
has seen his fair 7 
on the ice. 

“The worst case scenario bid 
when people get concussions.” 
L’Ecuyer said. He says sae 
hitting their heads without a hel- 
met and cutting themselves on | 
blade of their skate are some of — 
the most common injuries he sees 
at the Cairns Arena. 

“Since that time, I get very 
nervous around ice.” Murray — 
said. She says after that night she 
makes sure to wear boots with 
better traction and walk on lit — 
pathways at night. Despite that 
experience, Murray says she still 
would consider skating on the 
new rink. ® 
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Amine to perform in spring semester 


By Lindsay Ryan 
Staff Writer 


It’s official, Aminé will be 
performing at this year’s spring 
concert. 

The American rapper has been 
on the rise with songs charting 
on Billboard’s Hot 100 chart and 
almost half a million Instagram 
followers. 

Last year’s performers were not 
quite as big which was disappoint- 
ing to many students. “Students 
had asked for a big concert and we 
wanted to make sure they knew 
we heard them and had the ability 
to bring back a larger artist.” said 
Anika Bieg “18, Co-Secretary of 
programming. 

Bieg, along with the other Co-Sec- 
retary of programming, Mary-Kate 
Costello “18, have been working 

on putting together this concert for 
months. They said they wanted to 
find a musician who would appeal 
to a majority of the campus, so over 
the summer Costello and Bieg post- 
ed a Google Forum onto each class’ 
Facebook group asking about music 
preference. The verdict revealed 
rap and hip-hop on top. 

The owner of Higher Ground, 

a live music venue in South Burl- 
ington, helped the school by giving 
a list of musicians in the rap/hip- 
hop genre that fit the school’s price 
range. Once Costello and Bieg de- 
cided on Aminé, Higher Ground’s 
owner contacted him and booked 
the gig. 

Reactions to Aminé have already 
been positive. 


Fiona VonOehsen °19, said 
that she has not attended a spring 
concert since coming to St. Mi- 
chael’s College because she was 
uninterested in the artists the past 
few years. This year, she said, she 
is very excited and plans to go. 
“Ym really surprised this year that, 
considering all the debt we're in, 
we actually got someone relevant 
but I’m very happy and I have no 
complaints” 

The Student Association is just 
as excited as the students are, 
Costello said.” The reaction we 
got at the SA meeting when we 
announced who we booked was in- 
credibly positive which indicates to 
me that it will be even better than 
past concerts.” 
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Details are still being worked 
out, but the concert will take 
place on Friday, March 23, 
2018 with Boyfriend as an 
opener. 

Tickets will be sold 
at the student store 
next semester. “This 
show is about the 
power of music,” 
Bieg said. “You 
won't want to miss 
it.”e@ 


ILLUSTRATION AND PHOTO COURTESY OF SA PROGRAMMING COMMITTEE 


Left: Boyfriend, opening act 
Above: Aminé 


New Year's resolutions vox pop 








By Matthew Fournaris 
Multimedia Editor 


As we come to the end of fall semes- 
ter, the holiday season is around the 
corner. In this short Vox Pop we heard 
what members of the St. Michaels com- 
munity had to say for their new years 
resolutions this upcoming year. @ 





Go to www.defender.smcvt.edu to 
watch. 
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By Eva Wilton 
Photography & Politics Editor 


On a windy December afternoon on 
Church Street, 40 St. Michael’s College 
students hosted a global AIDS rally 
with their voices repeating the phrase 
“People with AIDS are dying, the time 
is now.” The studens held this event in 
hopes of gaining local political attrac- 
tion to the global AIDS epidemic and 
to raise awareness in the Burlington 
community. 

AIDS continues to be a major global 
health issue and in 2016, 1 million peo- 
ple died from HIV-related causes glob- 
ally, according to the World Health 
Organization. The African continent is 
the most affected region, with 25.6 mil- 
lion people living with HIV for almost 
two thirds of the global total, according 
to the World Health Organization. 

At the Church Street rally, students 
were repeating the phrase ‘90,90,90’. 
UNAIDS introduced the 90-90-90 plan 
that the AIDS epidemic could be re- 
versed if three targets are met by 2020. 
The first target is that 90 percent of all 
people living with HIV will know their 





N 


HIV status, and of those individuals 90 
percent will receive sustained treat- 
ment called antiretroviral therapy and 
90 percent of those receiving antiret- 
roviral therapy will be responding so 
well to the drugs that it will be virally 
suppressed, according to UNAIDS. 

The Student Global AIDS Campaign 
(SGAC) is a nationwide organization 
with a diverse student movement that 
is committed to the global fight against 
AIDS, according to the website. 

In 2002, St. Michael’s College intro- 


Students rally for global AIDS relief 


the global AIDS week that the group 
hosts. 

“SGAC believes that awareness is 
not our primary focus, rather to change 
policy. We want to get drugs into the 
hands of those contracted with HIV. 
That is why we are in communication 
with Senator Sanders and Congress- 
man Leahy. It is to push them on in- 
creasing funding for this policy,” said 
Patricia Siplon, professor of political 
science at St. Michael’s College, AIDS 
scholar, and started the SGAC chapter 


“People with AIDS are dying, 


. 2 iil 
the time is now. 
-SMC Students, said at the Global AIDS rally 


duced a chapter of SGAC. The group’s 
most important event of the year is 
the world AIDS rally which is held 

on World AIDS Day, December 1 said 
Nicole Skaluba ‘18, SGAC member for 
three years. This is the final event of 


fifteen years ago. 

The aim of SGAC is to generate do- 
nor support from local politicians and 
national programs to help sub-Saharan 
African countries that hold the highest 
rates of AIDS. 


PHOTOS BY EVA WILTON 


Top: St. Michael's College students rally together on Friday to increase funding for global AIDS treatment on 
Church St. in Burlington. Bottom left: Olivia Nestro '18, and Megan Perry '18, announce a proposal to a repre- 
sentative of senator Bernie Sanders. Bottom right: Three St. Michael’s College students peacefully protest and 


hold their posters. 





“ Awareness comes as a byproduct 
of being active to change local policy,” 
Siplon said. 

SGAC members promote this by 
writing a press advisory and sending 
it to local news publications, represen- 
tative for Senator Sanders and repre- 
sentative for Congressman Leahy, said 
Siplon. 

The dilemma is that locally in 
Vermont there is a fight to increase 
global AIDS funding while nationally, 
the Trump Administration has made 
a proposal to cut back, said Siplon. 
Thus, when local Vermont politicians 
are hearing from a big constituant of 
people in their local area then, they 
might prioritize this issue over other 
issues. The SGAC chapter continues to 
fight for increasing funding from local 
politicians to raise awareness about 
global AIDS. 

“T like that it [SGAC] is making a 
permanent impactful difference with 
political changes than simply partici- 
pating in community service,” said 
Skaluba. @ 
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Education department gives birth to sextuplets: 


Half-dozen concentrations added 


By Isabelle Kindle 
Staff Writer 


Earlier this semester a new ma- 
jor was added to the list from which 
students could choose. During the first 
week of October, the education depart- 
ment was approved by the academic 
board to add an additional major, 
Education Studies, alongside the de- 
partment’s present majors Elementary 
Education, Secondary Education, and 
Art Education. 

“Education studies is for those less 
interested in working in public schools 
but still want to stay involved in an 
educational context,” said Jonathan Sil- 
verman, chair of the education depart- 
ment. Included in the new major are six 
new courses of concentration includ- 
ing, Special Education, Early Child- 
hood, Multilingual Education, Environ- 
mental Education, Museum/ History 
Studies, and Educational Policy. 

Last fall students brought it to the 
department's attention that many 
students were fascinated with educa- 
tion, but didn’t feel like they wanted to 
spend the rest of their lives in a public 
school. “Some students have gone 
through the first three years thinking 
they wanted to teach then realizing, 

‘I love education, I love working with 
people, but I don’t want to be ina 
school,” Silverman said. 

“There were students who were in- 
terested in education but not interested 
in working as teacher, and they wanted 
to work in museum education, or they 
wanted to work at Shelburne Farms, 
or ECHO in environmental education, 
and we didn’t see the reason necessar- 
ily they should have to go through the 
same restrictions set by the Vermont 


Mathematics + 


By Elisabeth O’Donnell 
Executive Editor 


The faculty board recently approved 
a data science major and minor geared 
toward students interested in both 
mathematics and computer science, 
many of whom already combine the 
subjects on their own. Students striving 
toward statistical research based ca- 
reers would most benefit from the data 
science program. Data science majors 
could also work in particular fields 
such as biology where the research gets 
transformed into charts and graphs 
for the public. A statistics major and 
minor was also approved by the faculty 
board. According to Michael Larsen, 


Agency of Education if they were go- 
ing in a different path,” Silverman said. 

The Education Studies major focuses 
on fostering skills, such as critical and 
creative thinking, problem solving, 
working collaboratively, and empathy, 
that students can employ in multiple 
professions. The department is able 
to offer the new program with the 
resources it already has, Silverman 
added. They plan to rework courses 
currently offered in a creative way. 

“T think SMC having Early Educa- 
tion concentration would be awesome! 
I've been working in the field for over 
35 years and have seen it come a long 
way in the area of professionalism,” 
said Sue Treadwell, director of the 
Early Learning Center at St. Michael’s 
College. For those interested in work- 
ing with young children, an Early 
Education concentration could result 
in better job performance. “The value 
that society puts on young children 
and their well-being is both reflected 
and enhanced by institutions of higher 
education teaching it,” Treadwell said. 

Silverman said he hopes the addi- 
tion of Education Studies will attract 
students to the college. “I think Special 
Education and Early Education are of 
interest to students coming in,” he said. 

Although Early Childhood and 
Special Education licensure can not be 
obtained at the undergraduate level, it 
can be obtained at the graduate level 
with one additional year of studying. 
“Tf deciding later to pursue a teaching 
license, students could then more easi- 
ly join a fifth year MAT program which 
the SMC Education Department is cur- 
rently developing,” said Matt Seklecki, 
senior associate director of admissions. 

Currently, the education department 


is made up of 200 students. 11 percent 
of those students major in education 
and 14% minor in education ranking it 
the 3rd highest major at St. Michael's. 
“Education is really a calling and a 
way Of life, it’s not necessarily a path 






Multilingual 
education 





Early childhood 


where you make a tremendous amount 
of money but it allows you to make a 
difference in society and in the world 
and I think that it is very connected to 
the mission of St. Michael’s College,” 
Silverman said. @ 
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Computer Science + Statistics = Data Science 


professor of statistics, who presented 
both majors to the faculty assembly 

on Nov. 17, Statistics and Big Data are 
critical in business, media, government, 
science, and society. 

“It's definitely a new trend job wise, 
the programs at other colleges that I 
know of are all fairly new and not ev- 
eryone has the program at this point,” 
said Greta Pangborn, chair of the com- 
puter science department. 

“The student interest has already 
been there,” Pangborn added. “Stu- 
dents have been doing a combination 
of math, stats and computer science 
for a number of years, and there are al- 
ready a number of graduates working 
in those areas. This will do a better job 


of providing students with a program 
that entails what they need for a data 
science job, rather than assuming that 
they have space to double major in 
already extensive fields.” 

Pangborn also said that students 
may pick up the data science minor 
after realizing that their studies ina 
different field require a large amount 
of data analysis. Students in fields such 
as environmental studies or psychol- 
ogy may realize that there are specific 
data skills needed to expand on their 
research, skills that computer science or 
math alone cannot provide. “ Assuming 
that students could just double major 
in math or computer science to hone 
these skills takes away their freedom 


to do some other electives that provide 
them with data application opportuni- 
ties,” Pangborn said. 

Pending approval by the Board of 
Trustees, it’s likely that both majors 
will be open to incoming first years 
next fall. Current juniors could aim to 
complete either minor next year, 
enhancing their field research capabil- 
ities, @ 
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Campus discusses “Taking a Knee” 


By Matthew Pramas 
Contributing Writer 


On Dec. 4, a panel of students and 
faculty met with audience members 
to discuss the events surrounding a 
silent protest by the St. Michael’s men’s 
basketball team during a UVM game. 
The discussion board addressed the 
controversy surrounding the basketball 
team’s decision to take a knee during 
the National Anthem at the Nov. 4 
game, in light of differing responses 
from the St. Michael’s community. 
The panel entitled “Protest Patriotism, 
Community” followed the basketball 
team’s Nov. 27 response and President 
John Neuhauser’s Nov. 10 letter, which 
offered an apology to those offended 
by the team’s protest. 

The six Saint Michael's players and 
three coaches who kneeled beside other 


Neuhauser ended his letter with the 
following message: “If others, especial- 
ly veterans or active military personnel, 
have been offended by recent actions 
that were not intended to offend then 
we owe an apology even as we cherish 
the right to free expression peacefully 
expressed. The country and this Com- 
munity should expect nothing less.” 

Chris Boutin 18, a Marine and 
Army veteran who was on the pan- 
el, said, “I saw it as a point of pride 
knowing that I’d...spent two years of 
my life in actual combat and knowing 
that there are actual Americans that are 
willing to exercise their rights.” Bou- 
tin also said that he understands why 
some veterans feel personally attacked 
with the national protest, given their 
traumatic experiences in war and the 
tightly-knit connection they have with 
the U.S. flag. 


“Our goal was to bring awareness to the 
situation like other athletes have been doing 
with their respective platforms. 


team members took part in the national 
“Take a Knee” protest, which brings 
attention to the mistreatment of African 
Americans. Earlier this year, NFL quar- 
terback Colin Kaepernick created the 
“Take a Knee” protest that has received 
increasing attention as more athletes 
have participated in it. While some 
supported the Saint Michael’s team 
taking a knee, other white audience 
members taunted and heckled them, 
using profanity and saying things like 
“g0 back to Africa.” 

Winston Jones II ‘19, a St. Michael’s 
basketball player who kneeled, was on 
the panel and said that kneeling during 
the anthem is “not a sign of disrespect” 
and that the protest is “about bringing 
awareness.” “] think it’s more a sign of 
respect and how we have to honor the 
veterans [who] are fighting for these 
rights and how Americans and the 
government are not upholding those 
standards they’ve created.” Jones said 
that he prepared for a hostile reaction, 
which he feels will help begin further 
discussion. 

While President Neuhauser did not 
attend the panel, he wrote in his letter 
“Thoughts on Taking a Knee” that he 
felt the team’s protest did not intend 
to disrespect the flag and said, “we 
cannot and will not endorse disrespect 
for the flag or for those who serve all 
of us and, in previous generations, ac- 
tually sustained the College in difficult 
times.” Neuhauser did not endorse 
either side directly and he made no 
comment about those individuals who 
had been recorded taunting the players 
at the UVM game. 


-St. Michael's College men’s baskebtall team 


Other panel members included 
professor Traci Griffith as moderator, 
professor Katherine Kirby, Director of 
Public Safety Doug Babcock, and Rev. 
David Theroux. Babcock and Jones 
both agreed that the nature of protest 
is disruptive in a good way, anda 
common feeling among panel members 
was a hope for further discourse, but 
more importantly further steps to- 
wards tangible change. 

The basketball team’s statement 


released over a week ago said “We 
took a knee to draw attention to the 
daily injustices that African American’s 
face due to the color of our skin.” Ul- 
timately, the team wrote that it hopes 
for greater dialogue. “Our goal was to 
bring awareness to the situation like 
other athletes have been doing with 
their respective platforms.” 

Director of Athletics Christopher 
Kenny commented separately in an 
email interview, saying he supports 
student-led protests as long as they are 
respectful and thoughtful. “We defend 
a student's right to participate in this 
form of peaceful protest,” he said. 
Kenny mentioned that there are many 


effective means to protest with taking a 
knee as just one. The women’s basket- 
ball team as linked arms during the 
anthem prior to their games. 

The team wrote that they are 
pleased to contribute to a national 
discussion about race and inequality, 
regardless of the taunting. If a sim- 
ilar protest occurs on campus, Ken- 
ny “hope[s] that our fans would be 
respectful of this peaceful form of silent 
protest, and display tolerance if they 
disagree.”@ 





PHOTOS BY MATTHEW DOYLE 


Above: Winston Jones II and professor Katherine Kirby discuss why people take a knee. 
Below: Students and other members of the community gathered to listen to the panel 
discussion on taking a knee and to ask questions of the panalists. 
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By Madeline Clark 
Staff Writer 


Jacques Moninga, 23, wakes up each 
morning and pinches himself. He is 
still shocked to live in a country where 
he does not have to fear being dis- 
placed, even one year after being reset- 
tled in Vermont. It is the end of a jour- 
ney that began with fleeing civil war in 
the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
when he was 5 years old, followed by 
living in a Tanzanian refugee camp for 
15 years. Sitting in the Winooski Mill, 
preparing for his English class with St. 
Michael's College professor, Raichle 
Farrelly, Moninga said the year he has 
spent in the U.S. has been, “heureux,” 
which in French means happy. 

Vermont has accepted 6,300 refu- 
gee-background individuals since 1989. 
Last year 386 resettled in the Green 
Mountain State. Coming to the U.S. 
often means that they must assimilate 
to a populace that does not always 
welcome them. In its annual report, the 
United States Committee for Refugees 
and Immigrants said 2016 was a chal- 
lenging year for refugee-background 
individuals due to an increase in vitriol 
and hate. 

In 2017, the Trump Administration 
decided to more than halve the accep- 
tance cap for these individuals from 
110,000 to 45,000. But, Moninga said he 
has experienced kindness from Ver- 
monters and is glad to be here. 

Moninga said he did not feel good 
in Tanzania, where there was a lot of 
suffering, and a lot of hungry people. 
He found life in the refugee camp to 
be limiting. “If you're a refugee, you're 
not able to do the things you like,” 
he said. “If you have money and you 
want to buy a car or a motorcycle in 
the camp, it’s a ‘no... you're a refu- 
gee.” In the U. S. he has been able 
to experience more freedom. “In my 
country, everyone wants to be here,” 
Moninga said. He emphasized how it 
felt “good” when he arrived here. “You 
are free to do anything you like here... 
if you like, you do,” he said. 

Moninga works at a factory in Mor- 
risville where he assembles exercise 
equipment. One of his best friends is 
his manager, Mike. In addition to his 
job, Moninga said he attends four En- 
glish classes each week to help with his 
transition to American life. 

He said he was surprised about how 
busy life is in the U.S. “You know, back 
home in my country, there is no work 
on Sunday. It’s a day where people go 
to church,” Moninga said. “Here it’s 
different. I don’t know why, maybe 
people are busy with work.” However, 
he likes the U.S. despite its differences. 
“) like the weather...I like the process 
from the government, the program for 
refugees.” 

Moninga said he felt fortunate to 
be resettled in Winooski. “There’s no 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF RAICHLE FARRELLY 


Adult refugee-background learners from Somalia and the Democratic Republic of Congo learn English from St. Michael’s College stu- 
dents as a part of the MATESOL graduate program at the Winooski Mill. 


racism in Vermont.” Some of his other 
friends who were resettled in the U.S. 
went to towns where they experienced 
racism, he said. 


that with refugee-background individ- 
uals comes increased job competition. 
“There is competition, no doubt,” he 
said, “when the foreigners come here 


“T prayed for God to give me a good 


life,” Moninga said, he believes his 
God has delivered. @ 


“In my country, everyone 


wants to be here.” 


-Jacques Moninga, a current Winooski resident and refugee background individual 


Reza Ramazani, professor of 
economics at St. Michael’s College, 
and an immigrant himself, said that 
sometimes U.S. citizens perceive 
refugee-background individuals as a 
burden on the U.S. “The government 
provides them with Section Eight 
[subsidized housing]... and provides 
[them] food... but this is for a short 
period of time.” Ramazani said reset- 
tling these individuals helps fill jobs 
that other Americans would not take. 
“{They] might work extremely hard... 
because [they] have experienced hard- 
ship and this country has given [them] 
an opportunity.” He said they want 
to perform well for their bosses, and 
better themselves in the process. 

Ramazani said some Americans fear 


they compete with Americans... but 
when [they] get jobs they pay rent and 
buy food... and that stimulates the 
economy.” 

Ray Coffey, the community service 
director of Winooski, maintains that 
the city gladly welcomes resettled 
persons. “I'd be naive to say that it’s 
perfect...but by and large I think we’ve 
done a good job and been committed 
as a city to do it [resettlement] right,” 
Coffey said. 

In the Winooski Mill, Moninga 
walks into a modest classroom where 
he discusses past tense verbs, what 
he has done in the past week, and the 
weather. Some 7,380 miles from the ref- 
ugee camp in Tanzania, he has found 
his new normal. 





City of Winooski 
Resettlement Program 


The city has accepted refugee 
background individuals from: 


*  Somali-Bantu 

* Bhutan 
Democratic Republic of Congo 
Iraq 
Syria 
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St. Michael's model U.N. measures up to Ivy Reasue 


By Jane Maloney 
Staff Writer 


Members of St. Michael’s College 
Model United Nations (MUN) Club 
attended a weekend conference on 
Nov. 9-12 held at the University of 
Pennsylvania where they discussed 
world issues, such as the relocation of 
refugees. 

This was the second conference that 
the club has attended. Five students 
were sent to the conference in Philadel- 
phia: Alec Medine ‘18, Ryan Lawrence 
‘20, Shane Coughlin ‘21, Matt Narsiff 
‘18 and Asah Whalen ‘19. Whalen and 
his fellow delegates competed amongst 
about 600 students from other schools, 
and represented the country of Slove- 
nia. Most other schools sent teams of 30 
students, Whalen said. 

MUN, according to Whalen, is 
basically a scaled down version of the 
real United Nations in New York City. 


“T’ve never been involved in such 
a large Model UN experience, so to be 
in a room with maybe upwards of 150 
people...that was a really big change,” 
Coughlin said. 

Whalen said what surprised him 
most about the conference was the 
manipulative and sneaky tactics used 
by some of the delegates to push their 
resolutions forward. “Man, there were 
some, I'll call them ‘snakes in the 
grass’” he said. In committee, the way 
delegations communicate with each 
other is through the passing of notes. A 
member of the St. Michael’s delegation 
had not been receiving notes through- 
out the conference, on the last day he 
found a folder in his row with a stack 
of notes that were addressed to him 
but did not receive after being inter- 
cepted by another delegation. 

Despite lacking in manpower 
compared to other schools, the team 
performed well, Whalen said. They did 


“When we go to Harvard 
we want to really go for the win.” 


Students, known as delegates, repre- 
sent countries and debate global issues 
in moderated committee sessions and 
then write and vote on resolutions 
to address those issues. Topics that 
were addressed included refugees and 
resettlement, rules of engagement for 
private military companies, and protec- 
tion of international journalists. 
Delegates enter committee sessions 
in pairs, with one person listening to 
the speakers and the other conducting 
the actual politicking. The team from 
St. Michael’s had three committees 
where only one delegate attended. 
“We were either in committee listen- 
ing to the floor dialogue, or we were 
out back talking to people,” Whalen 
said, “It’s challenging when you've got 
only the minimum number of people.” 
Coughlin, who took a semester-long 
MUN class in high school, said his 
experience at the conference was very 
new for him. 


-Asah Whalen ‘19 


not take home any of the awards for 
best delegation or best resolution, but 
succeeded in upholding their values. 

“Tf people can look at you and know 
what school you're from...you’re doing 
a good job. A lot of other people were 
just trying to make sure their resolu- 
tions were passed,” Coughlin said, 
adding that the team’s only goal wasn’t 
to win titles at the conference. It was to 
represent St. Michael's. 

The team hopes to get more people 
involved in their weekly meetings, 
Whalen said. The club currently has 
22 active members, a number Whalen 
hopes can grow to 30. He also aims to 
make the club more appealing to wom- 
en and people of varying majors 

The club gained official recognition 
from the Student Association this past 
year. The SA requires the club to have 
over 20 active members, a constitution, 
and an advisor, according to Secretary 
of Student Policy Megan Krueger ‘19. 
SA President, Sophia Adams ‘18, said 
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Members of the Model U.N. team at their last competition at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. (left to right) Ryan Lawrence ’20, Shane Coughlin ’21, Asah Whalen '19, Matt 


Narsiff 18, Alec Medine ’18. 


she sees the club growing in the future. 
“It’s great for admissions. It’s 
great for prospective students,” said 
Krueger. 
The club will continue to hold week- 
ly meetings at 8 p.m. on Thursdays 
in Saint Edmunds 104, said Whalen, 
where they hope to hone their debate 
skills and refresh knowledge on proce- 
dures for their next conference, which 
will take place at Harvard in February. 
A team of 10 students will attend, 
representing the country of Angola. 





Op-Ed Video: 


Sexual 
assault 
on our 
campus? 


By Maddy Linden 
Online Editor 


In the past few months, there has 
been an outbreak in people coming 
forward and telling their stories about 
sexual assault and harassment. There 
has also been an uptick in the #MeToo 
campaign. We interviewed commu- 
nity members about thier opinion on 
the #MeToo campaign, and thoughts 
on sexual assault and harassment on 
campus. ® 


Go to www.defender.smcvt.edu to 
watch. 


With a larger number of delegates and 
more experience, Whalen hopes to take 
it all this time. 

“We really learned how the game 
works,” he said. “When we go to Har- 
vard we want to really go for the win.@ 


Does sexual assault and 


harass 


ment happen at 


St. Mike's? 
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Living large in a tiny house 


By Jack Caron 
Arts & Culture Editor 


Hayley Craddock 19 sat atop the 
wooden frame of a small rectangular 
house, nailing down boards for a roof 
with her girlfriend Michaela Bicknell. 
They are building a tiny house, a small 
new-age mobile home built like a tradi- 
tional wooden house, but scaled down 
to fit on a 28’x 8’ trailer bed. Theirs is 
currently parked at Bicknell’s parents’ 
home in Vergennes. The couple began 
construction after purchasing the 
trailer in August. The house is already 
livable with everything installed except 
plumbing. 

Pioneered by millennials, tiny hous- 
es are a growing trend in alternative 
living spaces. The movement pursues 
a minimalistic lifestyle through small- 
scale housing, reducing consumption 
and waste. Traditional homeowners 
constantly use more than they need 
in their day-to-day life both in energy 
and in accrued possessions. Tiny house 


Average Annual Consumption & Exhaust 


* 


owners aim to reduce their environ- 
mental footprint. 

Craddock and Bicknell have been 
gradually building their future homes 
while Craddock is still enrolled as a 
student. Not only will she have a per- 
manent residence to live in by the time 
she finishes school, she and her girl- 
friend will have built the house with 
their own hands. 

“Learning how to wire an entire 
house to have working electricity was 
the most satisfying aspect of the hands- 
on process,” Craddock said. 

So just what are the environmen- 
tal and economic benefits of living in 
a tiny house? According to a Tiny- 
HouseBuild.Com infographic with 
data from the Chicago tribune and 
the EPA, the average home consumes 
roughly 12,773 kWh of electricity a 
year, compared to a tiny houses which 
uses about 914. On the other end of the 
spectrum the average home releases 
28,000 pounds of CO2 into the atmo- 
sphere compared to a tiny house’s 
2,000. A tiny house has a substantial- 








GRAPH DATA COMPILED BY TINYHOUSEBUILD.COM 


ly lesser impact on the environment 
than a traditional home and is less 
expensive to the homeowner through 
reduced energy bills. The smaller living 
space also consists of far fewer mate- 
rials and does not require nearly as 
many resources to construct. 

Instead of renting an apartment 
for years after college, not getting any 
closer to ownership, Craddock and 
Bicknell are taking matters into their 
own hands and creating a stable place 
to live. 

Craddock and Bicknell have a few 
prospective locations for their home 
once it becomes their primary resi- 
dence which the pair believe will be in 
Jan. of 2018. Most of their options right 
now consist of friends who own land 
plots and will let them stay on a small 
level area. They hope in the future to 
own a land plot where other tiny house 
owners can also rent a space. The two 
plan to convert the house to solar ener- 
gy within the first few years of living in 
it to use even less electricity and make 
the home more self-sustainable. 

It is the choosing of a location for a 
tiny house where people may run into 
trouble. Vermont's zoning laws classify 
tiny houses as RVs according to a 2016 
Burlington Free Press article by Alex- 
andre Silberman. This may limit which 
towns the tiny house can be parked 
in for residence unless the house can 
qualify as a smaller tangent of a larger 
home. If this criteria cannot be met, the 
tiny house can only be placed where 
RV camping is allowed. This legal am- 
biguity leads some tiny house owners 
to live under the radar to avoid zoning 
issues. People who choose to pursue 
this lifestyle hope to change zoning 
laws in Vermont and other environ- 
mentally progressive states as the Tiny 
House movement continues to grow. 

One aspect that may turn people off 
of tiny houses is close-quarters cohab- 


itation. What may deter others from 
this alternative lifestyle is a welcome 
challenge to Craddock and Bicknell. 
“The best way to adapt to some- 
thing is to leave your comfort zone. 
What better way to do that then to 
shove yourself into a tiny house with 
the person you love?” said Craddock. @ 





PHOTOS BY HAYL 


Above: The interior of the 28°x8’ tiny 
house after the insulation is finished. 


Top Left: Hayley Craddock 19 poses in 
front of the tiny house she is building with 
her girlfriend Michaela Bicknell pictured in 
the below photo. 
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By Jack Martin 
International Editor 


While noise complaints during the 
weekend are commonplace on college 
campuses, a new trend of lighting fire- 
works has also captured the attention 
of resident advisors and public safety 
this semester. In the early hours of the 
weekend mornings, areas like the 200s 
and 300s townhouses occasionally light 
up with the illegal activity. 

“Definitely this year fireworks are a 
big issue.” said Lance Jandreau ‘18, a 
resident assistant for the 200s. “They’ve 
been a problem in the past, but not as 
frequent as this year.” Jandreau, fellow 
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RAs, and public safety have responded 
to several instances involving fire- 
works since the start of the academic 
year. “I’ve counted at least 10 isolated 
incidents. In the 200s people will get 
up on the mound in the middle of the 
night and fire off Roman candles. In 
the 300s they have been happening 
when it’s been really big weekends. 
One was alumni weekend. That time it 
was alumni who set off the fireworks, 
it really doesn’t make a difference but 
that time they had a lot more at their 
disposal than the typical college stu- 
dent here.” 

“T've definitely noticed the fireworks 
this year.” Said Ben Cohen ‘18 resident 
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of the 300 townhouses. “There has been 
a handful of times where you can hear 
them being shot off in the middle of the 
night.” 

Samantha Prue ‘18, another RA for 
the 200s townhouses shared Jandreau’s 
opinions. “There was an instance 
where there was a group of three guys 
lighting off roman candles around 3 
a.m. in the morning and they were just 
shooting them off at each other. They 
had them in their hands and they were 
shooting them at each other on the 
mound. I went outside and was like 
‘Guys, it’s 3 in the morning, you know 
you're not supposed to be doing this, 
just go to bed,’ and you then watch 
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them slink off like they have their tails 
between their legs.” 

Prue said that it’s difficult to deter- 
mine who keeps setting off the fire- 
works. “You hear the fireworks go off 
and by the time you go out you hear 
someone's townhouse door slam but 
you don’t know whose. It’s been an 
issue trying to get people not to do it 
but also finding the people doing it and 
having them suffer the consequences.”@ 
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Way back in the stacks 


Highlighting the quirky, weird, or unique titles found in Durick Library 
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Ship of Theseus is a mystery readers solve along with the other “readers” who have left their notes in the margins of the pages. 


By Audrey Sinclair 
Managing Editor 


As you wander through Durick library, weaving 
through stacks of books, trekking up and down the 
winding staircases and inevitably walking in circles, 
you're bound to catch sight of some strange titles. 

Here is a list of some of the library’s more inter- 
esting titles that I’ve seen over my four years, as well 
as some that were recommended to me by the library 
staff. 


Malleus Maeficarum 
(The Hammer of Witches) 


Heinrich Institoris (1487) 


A 15th century witch hunter’s manual translated 
by Christopher S. Mackay. 

“This is a wonderful resource for European history 
classes,” says John Payne, director of the library. 


The Zombie Survival Guide: Com- 
plete Protection from the Living 


Dead 
Max Brooks (2003) 


Instructions on how to survive a zombie apoca- 
lypse, with details on how to attack, defend, flee, and 
take shelter. The book also includes a list of recorded 
attacks from around the world. 


The Handbook of Death & Dying 
Clifton D. Bryant (2003) 


This book is a “carefully researched, well-orga- 
nized, informative, and multi-disciplinary source on 
death studies,” according to its summary. 


Encyclopedia of Strange and Unex- 


plained Physical Phenomena 
Jerome Clark (1993) 


S., or Ship of Theseus 
J.J. Abrams & Doug Dorst, or V. M. Straka 
(2013) 


Abrams and Dorst’s book, Ship of Theseus, com- 
piles the work of fictitious author V. M. Straka. 
Abrams and Dorst expand the mystery by adding 
hand-written notes in the margins by two readers un- 
covering Straka’s hidden identity by passing the book 
back and forth. The pages come stuffed with inserts, 
papers, a decoder, and doodles within the pages. 


MouthSounds: How to Whistle, 
Pop, Boing, and Honk for All Occa- 


sions - And Then Some 
Fred Newman (2004) 


Creamy & Crunchy: An Informal 
History of Peanut Butter, the 


All-American Food 
Jon Krampner (2013) 


Handbook of Games 
Neva L. Boyd (1945) 


A book of over a hundred games for all ages com- 
piled in the 1940s. 


Peoplemaking 
Virginia Satir (1972) 


A family and communication therapy guide to 
understanding a growing a healthy family. 


Nuclear War: What’s In It for You? 
Ground Zero (1982) 


From the back cover: “Nuclear war could happen 
tomorrow! The good news is... you might be killed. 
The bad news is... you might survive! Here is every- 
thing you wanted to know about nuclear war... but 
were just too scared to ask.” 
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President Neuhauser reflects, looking t 


By Elisabeth O’Donnell 
Executive Editor 


ith one semester left as the acting presi- 

dent of St. Michael’s College, Dr. John J. 

Neuhauser sat at a round table for four 

in his Founder's Hall office overlooking 
route 15 and the Green Mountains, what students know 
as the View. His tucked away office is the size of a stan- 
dard dorm room, witha mahogany desk that is cov- 
ered in papers. On the wall behind hangs a sepia photo 
of his farm from 1870. Despite his prestigious title, and 
suit and tie, the president carried himself with a laid 
back manner, quiet smile, and spoke candidly. 

President Neuhauser arrived at the college in 2007 

after a 37 year career at Boston College, beginning in 
1977, where he acted as a professor, dean, and aca- 
demic vice president. His tenure spans across a period 
of change for the college: fancy new residence halls, 
national financial struggles, political polarization across 
the country, and what he describes as a rough period 
for everyone at small liberal arts colleges. 





Q: Can you recall any specific goals you had when you 
first arrived at St. Michael’s? 

A: To improve the academic standing of the college, 
which would help make it more attractive to students, 
their families, make it have more of an impact on stu- 
dents and their lives. I continue to think that’s one of 
the principle jobs of a president. 


Q: What is a typical day like for you? 

A: Get up around 6 or a little before. Until this leg 
injury, I would work out for about an hour at the house, 
have some breakfast, shower, change, get over here by 
about 8:15, 8:30, if | wasn’t traveling. Throughout the 
course of the day, there’s no question that you're occu- 
pied by meetings. Also by reading and writing. You do 
more writing than people would probably anticipate, 
you write a lot of letters. I’m usually occupied with 
meetings and things until about 6, and then I get maybe 


“There are just more students who are 
having all kinds of anxiety and other 
issues.” 


two quiet hours to do some more work, it’s a good 
working time for me. I get home around 8:30. I almost 
always call my kid sister--we’re pretty close. I check in 
with my kids. Have a probably too late dinner, go to 
bed, and do it again the next day. 


Q: What is it like living in that house across the street? 
A: Lonely, lonely, lonely. I didn’t want to live in it at 


the beginning and I still wouldn’t want to live there. 
That house is really a place where social things happen 
so it’s not that important to me. 


Q: What would you say was your greatest challenge? 
A: No question, the combination of financial and demo- 
graphic challenges. There just was no easy solution to 
the financial crises. 

Some of the diversity issues did surprise me. I 
thought that we were a place that had gotten beyond 
that. It surprised me that people took such hardened 
positions across the political spectrum. If we can’t have 
[civil discourse] here, where in heavens can we have 
it? The name-calling and the shouting, in a sense, I find 
bizarre. You don’t have to agree with somebody, Lord 
knows even in our families we don’t agree with each 
other, but you don’t start throwing things. 


Q: How can we challenge people’s views while main- 
taining civil discourse? 

A: Classroom discussion plays a role. But I’ve heard 
from dozens of students on both sides of the political 
spectrum that depending on what class they’re in, 
they’ve learned pretty early to keep their mouths shut. 
Which I think is sad. It’s the faculty’s job to make them 
not feel that way. 


Q: How have you approached national trends that 
affected the college’s financial health, such as the 2008 
recession and the Northeast’s decrease in high school 
graduates? 

A: We decided early on that we would try very hard 
not to lay anyone off. We did use some earnings on 
endowment for salary increases and benefits because I 
thought it was appropriate that people have some pay 
raises even if they were only keeping up with the cost 
of living. I don’t think any of us expected the recession 
to last quite as long as it did. 

We certainly were aware of the demographics, turns 
out it’s pretty hard to beat the demographics. 


Q: How can we bring more students in? 

A: That's a hard question. Once we have students 
visit campus, we do very well in having them apply 
and eventually accept admissions. I think we need to 
do better with our web presence. But we also have 

to make sure we pay attention to what happens to 
students after they graduate. Some departments do 
an extraordinary job of following their students, some 
don't. 


Q: You've said that you set out to cut the budget 
without having an impact on students. How did you 
decide where to cut down? 

A: Certainly in the last four to five years one of the 
things that helped a great deal was the consortium 

with Middlebury and Champlain. That has saved us a 
million dollars. Also, if somebody left on the adminis- 
trative side we just didn’t replace them. Most of the cut- 
ting we did, we tried to just be a little leaner and push 
people a little harder. You run the risk of really wearing 
people out. We tried to keep the faculty and student 
affairs people in tact because those are the people that 
have the most direct contact with students. 

At the same time, we found that we had to invest more, 
largely in the areas of physical and mental health. There 
are just more students who are having all kinds of 
anxiety and other issues. More recently, we've invested 
in various kinds of career help; I suspect that will be 

a hallmark of my administration, although it’s in the 
early stages. 


Q: Are you finding it difficult to leaye when the col- 
lege is facing financial issues? 


A: Yeah, I am. This happens to be a rough period for ev 
eryone in my shoes at small liberal arts colleges. You’d 
like to have the time to straighten everything out, but 
that’s illusory. It’s also time for somebody to come in 
and have a different vision and different ideas. 


Q: What is your favorite day of the year? 

A: Academic symposium. I really like to ask the stu- 
dents how they’ve changed over the years, and the 
kinds of things they do. 


Q: What would you say is your proudest moment? 
A: Some of the graduations have been really outstand- 
ing, some because they were funny, some because 
you saw a student really shine who hadn't been really 
positive initially. The best parts have been talking to 
students and watching how they’ ve changed. 


Q: What projects are you proud of? 

A: Funding for summer research has been a big deal fo: 
me, which I think will continue long after I’m gone. If 
you do have that experience of working on a research 
project or working on some kind of project that lasts 
maybe even into the summer, that tends to have a huge 
effect. I wish we had found more people to give us 
more money to do this sort of thing. 

The life after college initiative will be a very big deal 
over the next three to four years. 


Q: How have you seen the student body change be- 
tween 2007-and 2017? 
A: I think students are now quite a bit more serious. It’s 
not that students don’t come here to have fun and have 
a good time and learn how to get along with people. 
But they’re much more serious about what's next. 

I hope students continue to see this as a place to try 


“| quess | am disappointed 
in how the student body 
has perceived me. | dont 
blame them, | blame me.” 


different things, to fail. There’s increasingly the notion 
that higher education leads to a job. It’s not entirely 
good because maybe you should spend your time at 
college trying crazy things and not being too worried 
about what your first job is going to be. Hard to say 
that, though, when you're paying pretty hefty bills. 


Q: Community is an important, ever-present part 

of St. Michael’s identity. How has it changed while 
you've been here? 

A: | think that we’re extraordinarily good at support- 
ing each other in times of difficulty. At other times, we 
haven't been so good. We don’t, as a community, know 
how to disagree — to tell each other what we think the 
truth is and then still go out and have dinner together. 
To some extent, it’s easier to come together about a 
tragedy than it is about something that seems to be less 
consequential. 


Q: Your office is physically removed from the hustle 
and bustle of campus. Where do you engage with the 
community? 

A: 1 go to Alliot once a week. I go to a lot of sporting 





ward his final semester 


“For most students, the small 
environment is better, but there's no 
question it's more expensive.” 


vents. I walk across campus, | think it’s hit or miss 
whether or not students see]. A lot of my interaction is 
asual conversations. I used to go and sit with students 
1 Alliot, but it was clear it made them very uncomfort- 
ble, so I stopped. I then would ask Lou DiMasi to find 
aree or four students who wouldn’t be uncomfortable 
1 just having conversation. Some of that worked, but I 
lso understand, having been a student myself, I wasn’t 
razy about sitting with president or a faculty member. 


): How do you think the student body thinks of you? 
.: I guess I am disappointed in how the student body’s 
erceived me. I don’t blame them, I blame me. I’ma 
ery shy person, so I’m not going to go out and give 

ats of speeches to students and things like that. Maybe 
1e next president will be more forthcoming and find it 
asier to mix with students. 

When I go to plays or movies on campus, I think a 
ifferent president would get in 
1e middle of a bunch of students 
nd start chatting, and I wish I 
ould do that. I tend to sit ina 
orner — which is not a good pres- 
jential thing to do. 
in the other hand, if you wanted 
recommendation to graduate 
chool or something, and I knew 
ou well, I would work for a 
yeekend to write you a three- 
age recommendation. It’s just a 
ifference in style. 

You also tend to be protected by other people [mem- 
ers of the cabinet, certain faculty], which is protection 
ou don’t really need. I don’t think they do it intention- 
lly, but they tend to keep students away in the mis- 
aken belief that conflict would be bad, but you have to 
2arn how to handle conflict. 


J: How did you get to know the students you are 
losest to? 

‘: Sometimes they were in my office, sometimes they 
vere in the SA and I just happened to bump into them 
nd have lunch. There’s one student who’s a senior 
iow, we had a terrible battle the first time we met. I 
nean, we disagree about everything. And now we have 
anch every other week. We've actually become quite 
lose. I really admired the way she stood up to me — 
he wasn’t going to let me push her around. I have 
remendous admiration for her. 


): How does running a small liberal arts college dif- 
ers from running a giant research university? 

.: The priorities are different. The faculty is very 
ifferent. At a place like Cornell [for example], they’re 
qch more oriented towards their profession. If they’re 
oing to be successful, they need to pay attention to 
what other people in their fields think of them. I think 
there a liberal arts college is different is that they allow 
tudents who really aren’t sure what they want to work 
n, so faculty can really help them find a way. 

‘ou have a hard time hiding here, too. Somebody will 
(tice if you miss classes or start fooling around. For 
iost students, the small environment is better, but 
tere’s no question it’s more expensive. 


Q: What makes St. Michael’s different from other 
small, Catholic, liberal arts colleges? 

A: I think it comes down to a combination of size, 
residency, and even the weather. It all creates a sort 

of intimacy between students. They are loyal to each 
other. People really do hold doors. If you go to other 
campuses like I do, sometimes they never hold the 
door. It’s also pretty imbedded in the Catholic intellec- 
tual tradition, which says everybody is created equal 
and we should respect that. Is it vastly different than 
another school? No. Is it a little bit different at the edg- 
es? Yeah I think so. 


Q: Not everyone has always agreed with how you run 
things. How do you deal with that? 

A: You try to listen. Ultimately your responsibility is to 
make a decision and hopefully you're right more than 
you're wrong. You try to get as much input as you can. 
Consult with people you're close to. It’s not unusual for 
me to call other presidents and get some advice from 
them. 


Q: Who are your closest advisors? 
A: Certainly there are a few trustees who are very big 
advisors, the chair of the board, the previous chairs, 


“Some people think if you find 
injustice you should shout and yell. 
| just don’t think that works.” 


you get to spend a lot of time with them. There are a 
few alums that are influential advisors. There are cer- 
tain people on the cabinet — Karen Talentino, Bill An- 
derson, Father Brian, Father Steve, Tara, Patrick, Mike 
New. There are two or three relatively recent alums that 
I was close to who I will sometimes reach out to and 
say, “Hey, Trevor, what do you think of this?” 


Q: When you were 20 years old in college, did you 
know that this was the career you were striving for? 
A: Not in a million years. It was kind of an accident that 
I got into college teaching, a student convinced me to. 
When I started to teach, I never wanted to be an admin- 
istrator, and not in a million years did I think I would 
be a president. 


Q: What do you hope your legacy will be? 

A: To almost quote Derek Jeter, “I came to work every- 
day, put on my uniform and did my best.” It wasn’t 
perfect, but the community was able to stay together 
during some very difficult times. The management of 
the college, which I never thought I would be good at, 
was pretty good. The financial management allowed 
some things to happen that wouldn’t have been able to 
happen at some other schools. I wish we had been more 
creative in terms of curriculum, but that’s more of a 
faculty decision. 


Q: What is the future for small liberal arts colleges? 
A: I think a large number of them will go away. The 
ones that survive, and I suspect we will be in that 
group, will be stronger. I don’t think that will ever be 
the dominant force that we were in the 80s and 90s, the 
heyday of small liberal arts colleges is 20 years behind 
us. 
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Q: What is your hope for the next president? 

A: I'd hope that he or she has an initial period of peace. 
It would be wonderful if we suddenly stumbled upon 
a few alums that we knew nothing about who happen 
to be gazillionares. I don’t expect that to happen, but it 
sure would be nice. 


Q: What would you say to the future president right 
now? 

A: At the beginning it’s a good idea to listen and re- 
member you just came to a new place, so don’t assume 
that everything was done right at the place you left and 
everything was done wrong at this place. I think institu- 
tions are healthiest when they move incrementally to be 
better, rather than big wholesale changes. 


Q: How do you hope students receive the new presi- 
dent? 

A: [hope they’re accepting. They were pretty much 

for me, although it was a different era and the student 
association had a very different feel to it. Initially the 
students were very good about, “Let's go here, let’s go 
there. Thursday night we're going to have pizza you're 
coming with us.” They felt it was their responsibility to 
bring me into the student community. 


Q: What are your plans once you 
are done at St. Michael’s? 

A: I’ve been in higher education 
for a long time, so I suspect I will 
do something in education, and 
probably something in public 
service. I’ve done a lot of work 
with the hospital, I would like to 
continue to do that. Who knows, 
my sister wants me to help her 
rescue dogs. 


Q: How do you think you have 
changed since first arriving? 
A: My background was very much in a research type 
place. [St. Michael’s] has made me appreciate other 
sorts of things that are not researched based, things like 
community engaged learning, MOVE or service trips. 
That has changed my impression of what a college can 
do for students. 


Q: What are you going to miss most? 

A: It’s the students you miss, that’s why graduation is 
such a sad time, you spend some time getting to know 
some people and all of a sudden they’re gone. I'll miss 
some of the contacts with alums, who have become 
good friends, and some of the trustees too. Not all of 
these relationships will go away, obviously, but some 
have to go away. I have to get out of the way and let 
the people who are close to me now become close to the 
next person. 


Q: What do you do when you're not here? 

A: The bank and I have had an old farm for almost 

30 years. I try to keep it from falling apart. I like to be 
outside. When I’m done here Ill go for long walks with 
my new dog and get back to the farm. I’m going to get 
a lab probably, but there are some people arguing for a 
golden retriever so we'll see. 


Q: Let’s say today is your last day. What do you want 
to say to the community? 

A: Be kind and gentle to each other. Don’t yell at each 
other right away. Some people think if you find injus- 
tice you should shout and yell. I just don’t think that 
works. 6 
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From left to right: Nicole Anderson '21, Brianna Purcell 20, and Leah Spencer ’18, balance sports obligations with their academic responsibilities in Tarrant Recre- 


ation Center. 


Graduation rate of athletes ranks number one in Division II 


By Caitlin D’Amore 
Staff Writter 


from other places describe it as 
nowhere else,” he said explaining 
about how committed St. Michael’s 
College athletes are to success. 

“Because of a lack of athletic 
scholarships, we have student 
athletes who were academically suc- 
cessful before and got merit scholar- 
ships,” says Carlos Vega, associate 
director of admissions and athletic 
liaison. 

The school itself tends to draw 
student-athletes who are already 
strong in the classroom, says Vega. 


This year, St. Michael's College 
athletes earned top academic rank- 
ing in the NCAA Division II. 

Being a student-athlete at St. 
Michael’s College means the stu- 
dent comes first. This motto has 
consistently made the college one 
of the top performers academically 
in the NCAA Division II. This year, 
they were tied for the number one 
spot and received the president's 
award for excellence given by 
the NCAA president's council 
to the division’s top academic 
performers. 

The award is given to schools 
that have a four year graduation 
rate of 90 percent or higher. 

This year the average across the 
country was 72 percent; at 98 
percent St. Michael’s College 
tied with Bentley University and 
Point Loma Nazarene Universi- 
ty for first place. 

The NCAA guidelines state 
that athletes must have at least a 2.0 
GPA to be eligible to play. For the 
Purple Knights men’s teams aver- 
age above a 3.0 and women’s teams 
average above a 3.3, reflecting the 
student body as a whole. 

“We have exceptional student 
athletes,” says Chris Kenney, direc- 
tor of athletics. 

“Many people who come here 


Over the past decade St. Mi- 
chael’s College has been able to 
rank among the top schools in the 
country for student-athlete aca- 
demic performance which for many 
parents and prospective students 
is a major factor according to both 
Vega and Kenny. 

“T think there is probably more 
pressure in balancing classes, study- 


ing with our practice, competition 
schedule,” said Margaret de Pont 
‘19, member of the women’s tennis 
team about expectations from coach- 
es. For her and other athletes it is 
not so much the grades themselves, 
but balancing the class load with 
their athletic commitments, and 
succeeding in both areas. 

Both Kenny and Shannon 
Knoych, head women’s basketball 
coach, said that players are very 
scheduled and because of this they 
become very good at time manage- 


“Because of a lack of athletic scholarships, 
we have student athletes 
who were academically successful before 
and got merit scholarships.” 


-Carlos Vega. associate director of admissions and athletic liaison 


ment very quickly. 

“It’s really hard to slip through 
the cracks here,” says Kenny. “Un- 
derperforming students cannot fly 
under the radar for any coach.” 

Knoych said many teams do 
mandatory study hall hours to 
make sure time is being devoted to 
acedemics, and for first years, these 
are mandatory at least for their first 


semester. With the women’s basket- 
ball team, if a player had aG.P.A. 
below a 3.0 after the spring 2017 se- 
mester, they are back in study hall. 
St. Michael’s academic standards 
are more restrictive than many other 
schools and that draws athletes who 
are going to perform well with that 
according to Kenny. Though St. 
Michael’s hasn’t always been the 
best performing sports school in 
recent years, teams are seeing GPA’s 
they have never seen before which 
reflects the student body as a whole, 
not just the athletic department. e 
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Patty Kohn ’19, one of the team’s long distance swimmers, competes to beat her personal record of 18 minutes 22 seconds in the mile swim. 
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Success in the water: highlights from the women’s swim team 


By Brandon Bielinski 
Staff Writter 


The Purple Knights women’s swim 
team has won five of the seven meets 
this season. This includes a first place 
finish at the North Country Invitation- 
al at SUNY-Potsdam on Nov. 18, the 
largest meet they have competed at 
all semester, as they defeated six other 
teams. 

“J think the most successful thing 
has been a commitment to team cul- 
ture,” said head coach Eileen Hall, who 


of volume and intensity,”said Hall, 
stating that in comparison to other 
years the team has done more yardage 
in terms of length of swims and lifting 
this season. “The student athletes have 
chosen to elevate their performance 
from just a casual time improvement 
over the season to really trying to 
achieve conference success and then 
even national success.” 

“My definitive goal is really to be in 
that top 8 at conferences this year,”said 
Patty Kohn ‘19, the top points scorer 
on the team. Kohn swims distance, and 


“There's just this energy of 
complete positivity and encouragement 
among all of our teammates. 


has been head coach of the team for 
eight of the nine years she’s coached 

at the college. “I would say without a 
doubt this is the best team that I’ve had 
ever in terms of positivity and team 
atmosphere,” she said, adding that 

the team has created an environment 
in which everyone feels they can take 
competitive risks and everyone feels 
their performance matters. 

Hall also believes more intensive 
practices may be contributing to the 
success of the team. “We have in- 
creased this year’s training in terms 


-Patty Kohn ‘9 


mid-distance events. Currently Kohn 
holds the team record in the mile with 
a personal best time of 18:22. She swam 
her personal best last year at the 2017 
NE 10 Conference meet where she 
placed 13. 

This year, Kohn is already seeded 
fourth in the NE 10 Conference as a 
result of her early season success at the 
North Country Invitational where she 
finished first place in the mile. She and 
Hall are currently working together to 
make her fast enough to go to NCAA’s 
by the time she graduates. 





Genevieve Gigandet ’18 the team’s only diver has her eyes set on the school record for the 
one meter dive. 


Genevieve Gigandet, the team’s only 
diver, has her eyes set on setting a new 
school record for the one meter dive. “I 
really want to touch the record that’s 
on the board right now,” said Gigan- 
det, referring to the record for the one 
meter dive at the college of 246 set by 
Sue Judge in 1986. “I have yet to break 
a score of 200 so that’s kind of my 
mini goal,” said Gigandet. Currently, 
Gigandet is already halfway to reach- 
ing her goal, only midway through the 
season. Gigandet intends to increase 
the difficulty of the dives she performs 
to achieve her goal. 

Both Kohn and Gigandet agree that 


the change in team atmosphere is what 
has allowed the team to be so success- 
ful this season. “[It’s] the attitude of the 
team collectively to achieve our goals 
in terms of individual and team goals... 
there’s just this energy of complete pos- 
itivity and encouragement among all of 
our teammates,” said Kohn. @ 
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Former All American sheds light on eating disorders 


By Nathan Terry 
Senior Editor 


On Thursday, Nov. 30, author 
Rachael Steil spoke at the Ross Sports 
Center on her recently published book 
Running in Silence. Steil, a former cross 
country running at Aquinas College 
who graduated in 2015, dealt with 
eating disorders throughout her cross 
country career and wrote her book to 
increase awareness about the growing 
number of eating disorders among 
college athletes. 

Steil began running cross coun- 
try in 7" grade. She ran throughout 


However, Steil eventually realized that 
her weight had become dangerously 
low. Steil was often very fatigued after 
races, and her performances suffered as 
a result. After talking with her coach, 
she decided it was time to get help. 

Steil was able to slowly recover from 
her disorder thanks to the support of 
her family, friends and her coach as 
well as the help of a therapist and a 
dietician. 

After graduating from Aquinas, 
Steil, who always knew she wanted 
to be an author, decided to share her 
experiences in a book. “I have learned 
that it is possible to gain happiness by 


“| have learned that it is possible to gain 
happiness by doing what scares you." 


high school, setting numerous school 
records, and continued her career at 
Aquinas College. Upon beginning her 
college career, Steil began eating less 
and less food in an attempt to become 
leaner and faster. An English major, 
Steil was an All-American collegiate 
runner, placed at the National Associa- 
tion of Intercollegiate Athletics (NAIA) 
track nationals, and also broke school 
records in both track and cross-coun- 
try. Despite her success, she struggled 
with her eating habits and continued to 
lose weight. As a sophomore, she was 
diagnosed with an eating disorder. 

“T was in denial for a long time,” 
Steil said. “I started binge eating, and 
I thought I needed to lose weight.” In 
Running in Silence, Steil details how she 
tried sticking to a raw food diet and 
then turned to binge eating. Steil said 
that her coach and family were aware 
of her unusual diet and were ok with it. 


-Rachael Steil, author of Running in Silence 


doing what scares you,” Steil said. She 
has taken on public speaking in recent 
months, and has worked on increasing 
awareness on eating disorders. 

Steil was initially contacted by the 
Student athletic association conference 
(SAAC) member Emily Kopacz, ‘19, 
about giving a talk at St. Michael’s. “I 
really enjoyed reading her book, and I 
reached out to her about speaking here 
after SAAC asked for guest speakers,” 
Kopacz said. “Meg Delude said that the 
athletic department would cover the 
costs, and we officially set up the date 
about a month ago.” 

A couple hundred student athletes 
were in attendance for the free admis- 
sion talk, which lasted about an hour. 
Steil took a couple questions after- 
wards, and had several books available 
to purchase. At the conclusion of her 
talk, Steil received a standing ovation.e 
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Left: Rachael Steil poses 
with her book “Running 

in Silence” 

Down: Steil gives her talk 
to a crowd of mostly stu- 
dent athletes on Novem- 
ber 30" at the Ross Sports , 
Center. 
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20 percent of college students suffer from eating disorders 


By Nettie Hoagland 
Staff Writer 


Increased workloads, sleepless 
nights, daunting college debt are only 
some of the challenges college students 
face. The academic and social pres- 
sures of campus life are also creating a 
drastic rise in eating disorders among 
college students, according to the 
National Eating Disorder Association 
(NEDA), a nonprofit organization 
which supports individuals affected by 
eating disorders. 

“Some students can navigate these 
challenges with few bumps; others can- 
not,” director and nurse practitioner 
at St. Michael’s College, Mary Masson 
said. Students who cannot handle their 
stress are at severe risk for developing 
an eating disorder, Masson said. 

According to the Collegiate Survey 
Project launched by NEDA, eating 


disorders have risen among college stu- 
dents in the past 13 years. From 1995 

to 2008, the survey found the rate of 
eating disorders on one college campus 
to have increased from 7.9 percent to 
25 percent for males and 23,4 percent to 
32.6 percent for females. 

NEDA describes eating disorders 
as complex conditions that arise from 
behavioral, emotional, psychological, 
and social factors. Masson said that eat- 
ing disorders typically arise or worsen 
during transitional phases like going to 
college. 

“The challenges for college students 
such as high workloads, the cost of 
college and need to succeed, a new 
environment meeting new friends, and 
a constant exposure to social media 
where everyone puts their best self 
forward add to disordered eating,” 
Masson said. 

Disordered eating is used as a cop- 


ing mechanism for people who feel out 
of control in their environment, said 
Masson. “It’s not as much about food 
as it is about stress and coping strate- 
gies,” she added. 

“Disordered eating is a way to con- 
trol an often out-of-control feeling or 
environment,” Masson said. “Eventual- 
ly the eating disorder makes the person 
feel the disease is controlling them,” 
she added. 

The Multi-Service Eating Disorders 
Association (MEDA) notes that eating 
disorders affect people of all ages but 
are especially prominent between the 
ages of 18 and 21. 

Disordered eating has prevailed in 
colleges for a long time, said Masson. 
“Now, students struggle with it earlier 
in life, even as young as elementary 
school,” she said. 

According to the Walden Center for 
Education and Research, a nonprofit 


organization which supports people 
dealing with eating disorders, 15 per- 
cent of females 17 to 24 years old have 
eating disorders, and 20 percent of 
college students suffer from an eating 
disorder. 

“The key to eating disorders is re- 
covery,” said Masson. She advises stu- 
dents suffering from an eating disorder 
to seek help from a nurse practitioner, 
mental health counselor or nutrition- 
ist specializing in treatment of eating 
disorders. 

“There’s a lot of shame and self 
blame with eating disorders,” Masson 
said. “A provider can help support 
a person who is struggling with this 
without shame or judgement.” 
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By Corinne Duffy 
Social Media & Opinion Editor 


Some days are good days, and 
other days, for Ellie Broadbent, her 
anxiety is so difficult that she struggles 
to make it to her classes. “The problem 
is I'll be on my way to class and then 
all of a sudden I'll freak out and not be 
able to go to class,” said Broadbent ’20. 
“It'll make it hard me to actually get to 


a class, I'll just get super overwhelmed. 


Before I even sit down I can’t focus on 
anything so generally I will not retain 
anything, I don’t listen to a word that’s 
said, I’m just not there.” 

Broadbent, who has suffered from 
anxiety since middle school, is not 
alone. According to a 2013 study from 
the American Psychological Associ- 
ation, “ Anxiety is the top presenting 
concern among college students (41 
percent), followed by depression (36 
percent) and relationship problems (35 
percent).” 

“There's a lot on their shoulders 
here [in college] which is both ex- 
citing and anxiety producing,” said 
Susan Kuntz, professor of psychology. 
“They're trying to sort themselves out 
and sort out their own identity here, 
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Anxiety is top concern for college students 


so they’re trying out lots of different 
things.” 

When we experience anxiety, our 
bodies also have a way of telling us 
and warning us that we are ina sit- 
uation that makes us uncomfortable. 
“All emotions that are big kind of plant 
themselves in our body and then they 
hang on and so we're carrying around 
this luggage,” said Sarah Klionsky, per- 
sonal counselor at Bergeron Wellness 
Center. “For every person it’s different 
where it lodges itself, for some it might 
be in the throat, some might be in their 
backs, some might be a headache all 
the time, some might be a stomach- 
ache, or sweaty palms, it can anywhere 
in the body.” 

For Hannah McKelvey ‘20 anxiety 
manifests itself in headaches. “I got 
severe migraines every single day 
{during high school] for all day long. 
So they were a constant 24/7 thing, 
which really impacted me regarding 
school and sports,” said McKelvey. “A 
lot of the times I would make it half- 
way through the day and I couldn't 
stay at school any longer because 
I physically couldn’t see straight. I 
would get rainbow vision or blurred 
vision and I would have to go home.” 


Coping with anxiety is as individu- 
al as the ways that anxiety manifests 
itself in different people. Klionsky, an 
expressive arts therapist, often uses 
metaphors as a therapeutic approach 
with students who suffer from anxiety. 
“Sometimes it’s a metaphor that has 
a lot of power, so it might be writing 
about that, or drawing it, or doing role 
play about that, or guiding imagery,” 
said Klionsky. 

Another method of coping is guided 
meditation. “I did a lot of guided med- 
itation to help me kind of cope with 
my chronic migraines and just to make 
myself know and realize that anxiety 
can’t control my life. Things and stress- 
ing over them isn’t going to solve any 
of those problems that I’m worrying 
about,” McKelvey said. 

Coping with anxiety is not always a 
positive experience. “I have bad coping 
skills, especially since I came to college, 
and with the huge change of coming to 
college and there’s been a lot of fam- 
ily stuff, so, with so much changing 
I haven't really found anything that 
works,” said Broadbent “I overeat, I 
won't wake up, I just sleep for a really 
long time, or I don’t sleep, but I lay in 
bed. I procrastinate hardcore, which 
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just makes it worse.” 

Our brains become overwhelmed 
if we do not take time to take care of 
ourselves emotionally and mentally. 

“Our brains need a vacation, and it’s 
not always so easy to know, ‘What am 
I feeling? What do I want? Why don’t 
I want to go to this party? Oh, maybe 
I don’t really like entering this party 
because I'll feel people watching me,” 
Klionsky said. 

One of the major reasons that anxi- 
ety is so difficult is because it is such a 
unique experience. “The trouble with 
anxiety is that it is so individualized,” 
according to Kuntz. 

The anxiety experience and their 
way of coping is unique to the individ- 
ual. “My method is to have the student 
come up with their own goal, and then 
work to find a number of different 
tools that might help them toward 
achieving that goal,” said Klionsky. 
“It's often breathing exercises, a lot 
of meditation, it can be coloring, so it 
depends on the person, but it’s setting 
goals of what they know to be, like 
‘Oh yeah, when I didn’t feel this way, 
this is what I was doing, so it’s really 
individual to that person.” @ 
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How to stay safe during hunting 


season 


By Kyle Ciulla 
Staff Writer 


On Sunday, Nov. 12, Sean Costello 
‘21 was walking in the conservation 
property across Route 15 with a friend 
when a local hunter approached them 
yelling. 

According to Costello, the hunter 
said, “You guys can’t be walking here. 
There are hunters up there, and it’s 
illegal to disturb a hunter.” Costello 
said he did not want to get into an ar- 
gument with the hunter and proceeded 
to walk back to campus. 

“From the hunter’s point of view, he 
may have considered that he was pro- 
viding an educational opportunity,” 
said Declan McCabe, associate profes- 
sor of biology, adding that the interac- 
tion was a learning opportunity. 

Director of Public Safety Doug 
Babcock said he was aware of the event 
that transpired and his office is in the 
process of posting signs around the 
perimeter of the property to inform 
people that hunting and trapping is 
forbidden. Babcock said he believes 
this will make the area safer for stu- 
dents. 

While St. Michael's owns the prop- 
erty, hunters access the land due to 
its abundance of wildlife. “Hunters 
should not be hunting on the [proper- 
ty], but if they are caught, the penalty 
is an ordinance violation which results 
in a small fine,” Babcock said. 





“These signs will elevate the penalty 
for hunting on the land from an ordi- 
nance violation to a misdemeanor,” he 
said, “which is a crime.” 

Some hunters still hunt on the land 
regardless of the penalty, so it is the 
student's responsibility to be aware of 
their surroundings and be prepared if 
they encounter a hunter. 

Kylie Bryce ‘19 has been hunting 
since the age of 11. She said she uses 
hunting as a way to connect with her 
dad and ultimately relax. Bryce prides 
herself on being an “ethical hunter” 
which she says means respecting na- 
ture, being aware of her surroundings, 
and following the law. 

Bryce said that she had to complete 
a hunting training course to get her 
permit in her home state of Vermont. 
She and Babcock agreed that safety is a 
“two way Street.” 

“Students and hunters should 
always have a mutual respect for one 
another,” Babcock said. He suggested 
that students in any wooded area dress 
like a “ traffic cone,” always wearing 
bright orange which makes them easy 
to spot. It is also important to make 
human noises, like whistling, which 
can alert a hunter that there is another 
person in the vicinity and not to shoot 
in that general direction. Getting an ac- 
knowledgment from a hunter is always 
the best way to stay safe. 

“Tt is important for hunters to know 
their surroundings and the land,” 


Leave pets at home 
Unless your pet is also 

dressed in orange, leave 
them at home so they 
don't get mistaken for 


widlife. 


Bryce said. “But it is also important for 
pedestrians in nature to dress appro- 
priately and be aware of their sur- 
roundings.” 

Babcock also suggested students 
leave their pets at home. If a pet is not 
dressed in orange, they could be target- 
ed by a hunter.e 





































Whistle a tune 
Make human noises to 
identify yourself from 
other wildlife. 


Dress “like a traffic cone” 
so hunters can spot you. 
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Little acts, big impact 


In light of our final issue for 2017, the Defender 
staff discussed stories that dominated the media this 
fall, and touched our own publication throughout the 
semester. The Taking A Knee movement (see page 
2), hurricane Maria, fears of a changing environment, 
sexual assault (see page 9), changes in the collegiate 
landscape, and the list goes on. 

Reflecting on our work for the semester we real- 
ized that while we may exist in a community small 
enough to be put under a glass dome (see page 24), 
everything that goes on in the world beyond also 
happens right here. While at times it may feel like the 
headlines on major newsstands are distant musings, 
what's prevalent on the national scale usually trickles 
down to the local. 

The size of our community allows individual ac- 
tions to make a true impact. These individual actions 
can be as miniscule as picking up The Defender on 
your way into Alliot and learning about exactly what 
makes up the smoke of a JUUL, so that you can better 
inform yourself and your friends. Actions can also 
occur on a larger scale, for example, joining a group 
like Hope Happens Here or Active Minds to help ad- 
vocate for students with mental illness (see page 18). 

In a community where our own president deems 
civil discourse a surprising challenge (see page 12), 
speaking up for issues important to you can be scary. 
Yet we exist in a place specifically designed to create 
civil discourse. Each class discussion poses the oppor- 
tunity to share beliefs about issues that matter. Sure, 
you may be challenged by classmates, but it’s critical 
that we share perspectives. To move forward, it is 
essential to collect all of the facts, and hear out the 
opposite sides of the spectrum. 

Before we go our separate ways for winter break 
we want to thank you. If you’re reading this you 
either picked up our publication in print or sought it 
out online, and in doing so you have taken interest 
in what's happening in our tiny community. While it 
can be hard to find ways to do something about na- 
tional issues that you care about, if the entire nation 
starts small by making a positive impact in their own 
community, we would create powerful change. @ 


ELISABETH O’DONNELL 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


Email eodonnell2@mail.smcvt.edu and amcparland@mail. 
smcvt.edu for information on the contribution process. 


MISSION 
STATEMENT 


We, the voice of St. Michael's 
College, strive to create high quality 
journalism collected on a foundation of 
integrity. We represent the pulse of our 
campus by facilitating a forum for infor- 
mative, enlightening and thought-pro- 
voking conversation. Through in-depth 
reporting, accurate storytelling and 
exceptional visuals, The Defender aims 
to professionally and ethically deliver the 
truth to our diverse audience. 
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Changing our gun laws in changing times 


By Elizaeth Stapleton 
Staff Writer 


In the wake of yet another tragic, mass shooting, 
it seems like the nation is divided into two groups, 
those who want gun control reform, and those who 
don’t. 

It’s said that 60 percent of gun owners stated they 
own firearms for self protection, but from what? 
Other citizens with guns? Giving more people the 
availability to firearms isn’t going to solve the rising 
problem of gun violence in this country. 

It seems the response from Republicans has al- 
ways been, “It’s too soon to discuss gun control.” It’s 
been days since the Baptist church shooting in Texas, 
two months since the Vegas shooting, over a year 
since Orlando, five years since Sandy Hook, and 10 
years since Virginia Tech. So when is the right time 
to truly start the discussion of gun control reform? 
When does it stop being too soon? These victims and 
their families, with all do respect, do not want you to 
pray for them, they want change, they want some- 
thing like this to be prevented from ever happening 
again. 

During his presidency, Obama had to make 
statements in response to mass shootings a total of 14 
times. That is too many times. This past mass shoot- 
ing should serve as an all too familiar wake up call 
for the rest of this country who can’t seem to grasp 
what the rest of us are getting at. Republicans contin- 
ue to argue that more gun control isn’t the answer, 
they claim that there is no way we can stop “lone 
wolf shootings,” but why is it that every other de- 
veloped country does such a better job of preventing 
mass shooting/any shootings at all, yet we still can’t 
seem to figure it out? This kind of stuff just doesn’t 
happen in other places with this frequency. 

Take notice of the places in which these massacres 
occurred: a church, a concert, a night club, a school. 


The fate of elephants 


By Lance Reynolds 
Environment & Science Editor 


Since I will be studying wildlife conservation and 
political ecology this spring semester in northern 
Tanzania, I was sad to hear that President Donald 
Trump decided to allow imports of elephant trophy 
carcasses. Yes, I know that elephants really do not 
live around us, but why would the president encour- 
age elephant hunting? 

Chris Pearson, a Vermont state senator who rep- 
resents Chittenden county, shared the same feelings 
when I talked with him over the phone on Nov. 27. 
“T recoiled in horror as did a huge amount of Ameri- 
cans,” Pearson said. 

Fortunately, there was enough public outroar 
around the country that Trump reversed his decision 
only a few days later. I was filled with joy when I 
heard the news. I cannot be more thrilled to see the 
beauty of the wildlife that lives in Tanzanian national 
parks, including the Serengeti. But there is a larger 
moral debate at work here too. 

In a Youtube video initiated by then 12-year-old 
Vermont native Taegan Yardley on why Vermont 
should be ivory-free, it’s stated that between three to 
five million elephants lived in Africa in the 1940s, but 
now there are only 350,000 remaining in the wild. A 
more devastating stat shows that more than 35,000 
elephants are killed every year which means an ele- 
phant dies every 15 minutes. 


These are some of the most common places people 
congregate as a group whether it be to worship, listen 
to music, or to learn. These locations are supposed to 
be some of the safest places for you and/or your chil- 
dren, but what can you do when you're up against a 
semi automatic assault rifle? 

The average gun owner owns eight firearms, for 
what reason? Lets face it, the average person does 
not need an assault rifle for any reason, I don’t even 
understand the need for a handgun, unless you're 
a cop. Gun buyers don’t have to go through a back- 
ground check when they make purchases at a gun 
show. Obama tried eliminating the gun show loop- 
hole in 2013 with a bill that would have expanded 
background checks, but congress didn’t pass it. He 
said, “At some point, we as a country have to reckon 
with the fact that this kind of mass violence does not 
happen in other advanced countries... it is in our 
power to do something about it.” So let’s do some- 
thing about it! Further expand background checks, 
cease making it so easy to buy guns at places such as 
gun shows, Walmart, etc. 

How many innocent people need to die in order 
for people to understand that something needs to 
change? These tragedies must end, and to end them 
we must change. 

I've had enough of people preaching about their 
right to the second amendment simply because it’s in 
the constitution. It was once stated that black people 
were three-fifths ofa person, just because it’s written 
in the constitution doesn’t mean it’s set in stone and 
never to be changed again. 

At the time the constitution was written, guns 
could only fire three bullets a minute. The average 
musket took a minimum of 20 seconds to reload, 
while it takes only three seconds to reload a semi-au- 
tomatic handgun. Guns have changed, so shouldn't 
our gun laws? 


may begin in Vermont 


As residents of Vermont, we tend to forget about 
the wildlife that can be found in other parts of the 
world. 

Although we get so wrapped up in our own 
bubbles of everyday life, elephants and other wildlife 
hold important roles in our world, and that’s why 
Pearson has been working on a bill in the senate that 
would stop the selling of ivory in the state of Ver- 
mont. 

“{The bill] would [make it] illegal to sell [ivory]. 
It’s not about possession, it’s about selling.,” Pearson 
said. “It would also prevent an antique dealer from 
buying it. The primary tool here is that it’s not legal 
for you to sell to someone in Vermont.” 

“Vermonters should have a broad appreciation 
for wildlife, for animal rights, and the fact is that we 
don’t have an abundance of elephants, so we should 
protect the ones that are left in the wild,” Pearson 
said. “Nobody needs a product or art piece made of 
ivory, it’s purely a luxury and it comes at a real cost. 

Elephants ARE important and we need to do all 
we can to save and protect them. The creatures play 
an important role in maintaining the biodiversity of 
the ecosystems they live in. According to savetheele- 
phants.org, elephant tusks not only help them dig for 
water, but they provide water for other animals that 
share harsh habitats. 

And making a difference on this international top- 
ic here in our own state of Vermont, sends a lesson to 
Washington. @ 


” 
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The Rev. Lino Oropeza and the Rev. Michael Carter, S.S.E, as they record their weekly live Youtube show “The Edmundite Show.” 


Youngest Edmundites hit Youtube 


By Emily Koswick 
Staff Writer 


While most of the week the Rev. 
Michael Carter and the Rev. Lino 
Oropeza S.S.E are hard at work for 
the campus ministry of St. Mi- 
chael’s College, every Wednesday 
afternoon they scheme about how 
to reach their audience on the next 
episode of their new webshow. 

On “The Edmundite Show,” a 
weekly live 30 minute webshow on 
Youtube hosted by Carter and Oro- 
peza, the priests use laid-back, 
humorous conversation to discuss 
the Society of St. Edmund (S.S.E.) 
and different aspects of the Cath- 
olic religion. 

This idea for a web show had 
been cooking in Oropeza’s mind 
for at least a year prior to their 
first broadcast in October. He 
had an interest in technology 
and computers before becoming 
a priest, and the idea came from 
seeing other people making vid- 
eos on YouTube. 

“T thought that that would be 
a good idea to do what they were 
doing with technology but with 
what impassions me, which is my 
relationship with God and sharing 
knowledge that I have about God 
and my religion,” said Oropeza 

According to Carter, Oropeza 
was “really gung-ho” about starting 
the show. “He was the big inspi- 


ration behind it, and his intention, 
which is my intention too, was to 
have something different to try out 
as a way of spreading whatever 
messages that we would want to 
do.” 

One of the goals of the show 
was to find a nontraditional way of 
reaching out to people, especially 
young people. “It’s not a secret that 
people are not coming to church 
anymore, and the churches are 
getting emptier and emptier every 
day,” said Oropeza. “The way we 


conversation, having fun, keeping it 
light hearted,” said Carter, “To me, 

that’s the most important thing that 
we broadcast.” 

While the web show is a less tra- 
ditional way of spreading the Cath- 
olic message, Carter and Oropeza’s 
Edmundite brothers, on and off the 
campus have high hopes for the 
effort. According to Carter, some 
of his colleagues have expressed 
interest as to how the show is run 
and have even asked if they could 
appear as guests. 


“Priests can be relatively normal people, 
having a conversation, having fun, 
keeping it light hearted. To me, that's the 
most important thing that we broadcast.” 


do this, we talk about serious stuff 
in a goofy way.” 

On the episode before Thanks- 
giving, Carter started the broadcast 
wearing a light-up turkey shaped 
headband. He also gave Oropeza 
a set of antennae with fake turkey 
feathers to wear.” Priests can be 
relatively normal people, having a 


-The Rev. Michael Carter, 8.8. 


“Both Lino and Michael are intelli- 
gent, energetic and zealous young 
men, and I expect that their show 
is and will be a worthwhile use of 
the media,” said the Rev. Raymond 
Doherty, S.S.E. 

The main hopes for the show’s 
future revolve around getting 
viewers to watch live broadcast and 


to get them more connected and 
involved with the conversation. 

“Something I think would be 
fun would be having interested 
people come on as guests so that 
there could be different perspectives 
offered,” said Carter. 

Both Oropeza and Carter also 
hope to use YouTube's chat feature 
more often during live broadcasts to 
receive questions, as well as hoping 
more viewers will leave comments 
on the videos afterwards. 

“Right now, the conversation we 
have is what we think people might 
want to know,” said Oropeza. “It'd 
be cool if people ask questions so 
we can drive the conversation to 
that point.” 

So far, the response for the show 
has been encouraging for the duo. 
According to Oropeza, the channel 
now has over 30 subscribers and 
over 900 views across all of their 
videos.” It’s been a surprise for me, 
I never thought that we’re gonna 
be doing this for more than five 
weeks,” he joked. 

Oropeza compared the current 
state of their channel to the You- 
Tube stars that inspired the show. 
“Tf you watch any of these YouTu- 
bers that make a living out of You- 
Tube, 30 subscribers is nothing, but 
we're just in our fifth week so if we 
continue to get this attention, we're 
gonna get there sometime.” 
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Fate, politics and family: 


a trio of books to push your comfort zone 


Kafka on the Shore 


Haruki Murakami 


















_ By Angela McParland 
_ Executive Editor 





you're anything like me, find- 
right book is an art. The more 

you read, the pickier you be- 

. As a result, I read stories beyond 

comfort zone to avoid comparing 

2m to my favorites. 

Whether you are seeking a book to 

as a holiday gift or to gift yourself, 

_ consider the trio here 

which are among my 

. recent favorites. They 

_ push your boundaries, 

make you pause with 

beautiful language 

and expand your 

perspective of the 

world. 






Jonathan Haidt 


Shelter 
Jung Yun 
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This story about discovering oneself 
amongst a cruel world of fate, follows 
two seemingly unrelated characters. 
Kafka Tamura aims to be the “strongest 
15-year-old boy in the world” despite 
trying to escape his Oedipal prophe- 
cy. Nakata is a childlike old man who 
doesn’t remember much about life but 
makes his living by finding and talking 
to lost cats. As Kafka flees from his par- 
ents home and Nakata searches for a 
notorious cat, their paths slowly merge. 

Riddled with metaphors, Murakami 
tell his stories in a dream-like state, 
grounded in reality. With an oth- 
er-worldly approach, and twists and 
turns in every chapter, Murakami taps 
into ancient philosophy teachings, 
music, and even fast food characters 
to explore big social shifts like being 


In this examination of human mo- 
rality, Haidt takes a critical look into 
political polarity. By examining how 
people of different political mindsets 
arrange their list of values, a greater 
understanding of both liberals and 
conservatives emerges. 

No matter where you are on the 
political spectrum, you can walk away 
with a better understanding about 
another political party from this book. 
Haidt lays out arguments logically, 
providing a summary at the end of 
each chapter for easy reference. This 
book does not aim to make you be- 
lieve one thing or another, but fosters 
understanding and gives insights into 
why someone might hold different 
beliefs and values. 

Despite being written in 2012, the 


Shelter follows Kyung Cho, a Ko- 
rean-American, as he and his young 
family move in with his parents. Al- 
ready struggling to provide for his wife 
and child, Kyung must face a dark past 
and the grudges he holds against his 
mother and father. 

Gripping from page one, Shelter 
contains a world and characters so 
convincingly real. It is easy to become 
emotionally invested in the character’s 
struggles and read in suspense of what 
happens next. Jung Yun writes craftily, 
with seemingly minor details building 
to a grande finale that leaves the reader 
speechless. 

Throughout, Kyung remains skep- 
tical of his parents living in the same 
house as his four year old son Ethan. 
With each time Kyung sees the two in- 
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transgender or dealing with extreme 
feminism. His unresolved plot points 
linger after the last page, nudging read- 
ers to reflect on their own lives. 

Ambiguous in his writing, his words 
become intertwining webs of meaning. 
Murakami's insights often go some- 
thing like this: “I’m a butterfly, flitting 
along the edges of creation. Beyond 
the edge of the world there’s a space 
where emptiness and substance neatly 
overlap, where past and future form a 
continuous, endless loop.” 

Murakami created the only book I 
love nearly as much as my longstand- 
ing favorites. It feels as though this 
book had been written just for me. 


Vintage 
$16.00 


The Righteous Mind 


arguments he makes speak to current 
revelations and firestorms. “The most 
important principle for designing an 
ethical society is to make sure that ev- 
eryone’s reputation is on the line all the 
time, so that bad behavior will always 
bring bad consequences.” The book is 
filled with similar insights. 

Since reading this book, I hold 
a better understanding of different 
political parties thought processes and 
the current political climate. If you plan 
on getting this as a gift for someone, I 
highly recommend that you get a copy 
for yourself to read as well. 


Pantheon 
$16.95 





teracting, he reflects on his own painful 
childhood. “He pauses as Ethan curls 
up in the crook of [his father’s] good 
arm. The two of them look comfortable 
together, lost in their noisy cartoon 
while the television glows blue against 
their faces. This wasn’t what Kyung’s 
childhood was like at all.” 

Usually I’m one to spend a couple 
weeks on books I enjoy, but I finished 
this in 32 hours. Even through the most 
raw, heart-wrenching points of the 
story, putting this book down is near 
impossible. 


Picador 
$16.00 
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time to take on 
this easy jump... 
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The project that almost placed Winooski under a giant glass bubble 


By Jack Caron 
Arts & Culture Editor 


When people think of Vermont, 
many idyllic images and scenes may 
come to mind. One motif that the 
Green Mountain State may not tra- 
ditionally evoke, however, is a sci- 
ence-fiction-esque city of the future. 
What many people may not know 
about the city of Winooski, just outside 
of Burlington, is that the entire city 
was almost covered by a large dome in 
1979. 

After the shutdown of Winooski’s 
wool mills in the 60s, the city needed a 
way to keep up with rapidly advancing 
technology to stabilize the local econ- 
omy. Mark Tigan, the young director 
of urban development and planning, 
proposed an idea that was, as the say- 
ing goes, so crazy it just might work. 
To drastically reduce the amount of 
money the city spends on heat and en- 
ergy in the long winter months, Tigan 
proposed that a large dome be built 
over the entire city to keep control of 
the climate. 

At the time of the proposed dome 
project, Winooski was the second most 
federally funded city in the nation per 
capita. As a result, the government was 
more open to new ideas to try out if 
it meant potentially less money being 
given to the city. When Tigan projected 
that the dome may save the city up to 
90 percent on the money it spends on 
heating annually, it seemed less out- 
landish and more intriguing. 

This intrigue was the major driving 
force in the success and longevity of 
this project. After the idea was written 
about in the local newspaper, letters 
from supporters and science-fiction 
enthusiasts began pouring in. People 
wanted to see a real-life domed-city 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


here in the United States. The fans’ ex- 
citement about the project propelled it 
through feasibility tests in Washington 
and the idea continued to blossom into 
a fully-fledged plan. 

The pinnacle of this increasing 
tangibility was the International Dome 
Symposium of 1980, which was held 
at St. Michael's College itself. World 
famous architect Buckminster Fuller 
was heavily involved throughout the 
reports presented in the symposium. 





In a book titled Proceedings of the 1980 
International Dome Symposium which 
can be found at St. Michael’s College’s 
Library, there is a welcome address en- 
titled “Colleges too should experiment 
with domes.” The address was written 
by then president of St. Michael's Col- 
lege Edward L. Henry.In his address 
he writes that St. Michael's is proud to 
host and co-sponsor the dome sympo- 
sium as a part of the college’s 75th an- 
niversary celebration. The former presi- 
dent goes on to discuss how “doming” 
college campuses should be something 
the country should look to in the near 


LOGO FROM PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1980 INTERNATIONAL DOME SYMPOSIUM 


future. “Energy conservation is very 
important to private colleges especial- 
ly, and a dome may just be the perfect 
solution.” Henry added. 

“Proceedings of the 1980 Interna- 
tional Dome Symposium” is a gold- 
mine of infromation on radical archi- 
tecture, specifically giant domes and 
other secondary envelopes. In addition 
to the history of large dome structures 
and many examples of potential build- 
ing processes worldwide, the book in- 


cludes the entirity of A Domed Commu- 
nity and Several Alternatives for Winooskt, 
Vermont which is an oral presentation 
given at the Symposium on campus by 
Robert L. Wendt on the potential issues 
of the dome. In order to fully explore 
all possible repercussions of the domed 
city, the report details potential issues 
the Winooski community might face. 
The report lists environmental issues 
in categories such as climate, disease 
control, noise, inside air quality, odors, 
social issues, regional impacts and 
more. 

The report also provides potential 


1980 INTERNATIONAL DOME SYMPOSIUM 


alternatives to save money without a 
dome such as weatherizing existing 
homes and lists estimated prices for the 
other options. Other potential alterna- 
tives were things such as an intercon- 
nected community of smaller domes 
and an underground earth-shelter city 
dug out of hillsides. Despite many 
provided alternatives, the researchers 
listed in the reports agreed that a large 
dome would be the best for the city. 

Tigan closes out the book with 
concluding remarks in which he 
acknowledges that the reports given 
in the symposium were not unbiased 
but rather biased in favor of the dome. 
This is why so much attention was put 
into trying to disprove the plausibility 
of the idea. He cites a plan from the 
late 1950s in which downtown Man- 
hattan would be placed under a dome 
that would pay for itself in saving the 
cost of plowing and snow removal. 
Tigan says that he and his supporters 
will ask for funds to push the project 
through a DC feasibility study. The 
symposium may not have lead to an 
outright consensus on dome support, 
but the issues and ideas raised around 
the issue of energy conservation and 
creative solutions therein have made 
the symposium a success. 

Such a seemingly far-fetched idea 
for a future was at one time a very real 
and plausible solution to a struggling 
city. This obscure history is very thor- 
oughly intertwined with the history 
of St. Michael’s College. In an attempt » 
to be reelected in the 1980 presidential 
election, Jimmy Carter cut funding for 
the project and then lost. If not for this 
late decision, students at St. Michael's 
very well might have been living under 
a climate-controlled dome today as 
part of the city of the future.e 





